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Reſolved, Nemin Contradiente 


HAT the Thanks of this a 

' Meeting be given to the Rev. the DAN 
of Winch for the Sermon this Day 
preached by him, at the Requeſt of the Society; 
and that he be deſired to deliver a Copy of the 
ſame to the Secſe pe in order chat it may 
* be ie 


= 5 R A DNO R, Prefidevt, 


By Irder of the Governors, 


Jou TURNER, | Secretary. 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF 
PEMRBROKE, VISITOR, 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF 


RADNOR, PRESIDENT, 


AND TO THE REST OF THE NOBILITY AND 


GENTRY, GOVERNORS OF THIS INFIRMARY. 


Tris SERMON, PREACHED AND PUBLISHED AT THEIR 


RrquesT, Is, WITH ALL DUE RESPECT, INSCRIBED, 
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LUKE x CHAT. VERSE 35. 


Axp ON THE Morrow WHEN HE DEPART= 


ED, HE TOOK OUT Two-Pexcr, AND 
GAVE THEM To THE HosT, AND SAID 


UN TO HIM, © TAKE CARE OF HIM; AND 


WHATSOEVER THOU SPENDEST MORE, 


WHEN I COME AGAIN, I wiLL REPAY 
THEE. 


HIS parable of the good Samaritan is ad- 
mirably well calculated to remove all par- 

tial notions of benevolence, and to convey to us 
at once, in the ſtrongeſt and cleareſt manner, 
the nature and extent of that duty. We are in- 


ſtantly led to anſwer the queſtion ourſelves; a 


conviction which is always the moſt pleaſing; nor 
do we find the leaſt difficulty in deciding © who 
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( 2) 


is our neighbour ?” (i. e.) Who is intitled to acts 
of mercy and kindneſs at our hands, 


To this purpoſe of enlarging the heart, and 
of curing thoſe prejudices which it is ſo apt to 
entertain, has this parable often been happily ap- 
plied : the intention of it is in general ſo well 
known and underſtood, that I ſhall not farther | 
endeavour to explain it; I ſhall only conſider that 
- circumſtance mentioned in the text, that on 
the morrow when he departed, he took out 
* two-pence, and gave them to the hoſt; and 
ſaid unto him, Take care of him, and what- 
ſoever thou ſpendeſt more, when J come again, 
I will repay thee.” We may here obſerve, that 
the good Samaritan not only obeyed thoſe in- 
ſtinctive dictates of benevolence, which God, 
for the ſake of others, has implanted in our 
| breaſts; that he was not only led to give the 
wounded man immediate afliſtance, © binding up 


— 


— 


* This expreſſion of two-pence, conveys an inſignificant 
idea to. thoſe who are ignorant that the money here alluded 
to was the Roman denarius; two of which, in our money, 
are equal to fifteen-pence half-penny, a ſum perhaps of till 
more relative value in Judea, 


his 


C4) 
his wounds, and pouring in + oil and wine,” but 
that, with a well-directed charitable foreſight, 
he provided for him, till he ſhould be able to 
take care of himſelf, . Take care of him, and 
whatſoever thou ſpendeſt more, when I come a- 
gain, I will repay thee.” 


To a prudent and 4 950 mind the mode 
of doing good will generally preſent itſelf toge- 
ther with the defire of doing it. If we mean 
to be of ſervice to our tellow-creatures, we 
ſhall be ſtudious to find out the way in which 
we can be moſt ſo. For perfect as ſociety may 
at preſent ſeem, there yet remain many blanks 
to be filled up in the great plan of ſocial good: 
the nature of theſe depend upon the particular con- 
dition of ſociety, and muſt therefore vary as circum - 


ſtances vary; but the principle which conſtitutes 


the action virtuous, is at all times the ſame : it is 
Benevolence, or the deſire of doing good to others. 
That particular mode indeed of expreſſing our 


Cl 


| + Oil and wine are ſaid to have been uſed by the antients 
on theſe occaſions. Indeed they are fill in uſe with us, 
though under another form and name. Theſe circum- 
ſtances however are of little moment : this is a parable, and 
not a true hiſtory, all therefore that is requiſite is veriſimili- 

tude, and conſiſtency in the deſcription, 
| B 2 bene- 
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(4) 
benevolence, which may at one time be produc- 
tive of the end propoſed, may at another time 
ceaſe to be ſo. Thus to diſcharge the expences 


bol any perſon we may meet upon the road, or 


to give an unlimited commiſſion for ſuch acts of 
generoſity, would, however well intended, anſwer | 
no good end; nay, would at laſt be productive 
of a very bad one; but to provide for the poſſible 
wants of one deſtitute, wounded, and unable to 
help himſelf, carries with it meaning and good 
ſenſe. It therefore follows, that no general mode 
of doing good can be preſcribed, which ſhall at 
all times, and in all circumſtances, produce equal 
good effects: alterations in the manners and cir- 
cumſtances of a people are continually taking 
place; cunning and ſelf-intereſt are perpetually 
at work, endeayouring to divert even the chan- 
nels of benevolence to the mean purpoſes of pri- 
vate emolument. What machine is there fo per- 
fect which is not each moment inſenſibly varying 
from its end? and which does not ſome time or 
other call for the regulating hand of the maker ? 
It i is the ſame with every human inſtitution : nor 
are the beſt and moſt diſintereſted plans, which 
| benevolence itſelf has formed, exempt from this 
univerſal law of decay, | 

IT 


N 

Ir is owing to this continual change in the 
manners and circumſtances of the world, that 
improvements not only become poſſible, but even 
neceſſary. Old things are done away, and new 
ones take place, not merely from the ſuperior 
merit of the latter, but from the neceſſary al- 
teration of human affairs, and from the too ge- 
neral perverſion of all antient Sang 


AGREEABLE to theſe principles we may ob- 
ſerve, that the increaſe of Social intercourſe, of 
Knowledge, of Art, of Commerce, of Riches, has 
opened to us a new mode of doing good, that of 
County Infirmaries: a kind of charity, which, 


if not complete, is yet manifeſtly ſo well adapted 


to our preſent manners, and is in moſt counties 


ſo capable of being put in execution, that it well 


| deſerves the encouragement which it fo univer- 
fally meets with. Every man is not now oblig- 
ed to wait till the fick and wounded be acciden- 
tally thrown in his way: they are brought to 
him, and, without farther trouble, or avocation 


from his own buſineſs, he may, in effect, ſay, 
* Take care of them, and whatſoever thou 


ſpendeſt more, when I come again, I will re- 
pay thee.” I would not have it underſtood, that 
every ſcheme, which is dignified with the 


name 


for ſupport. I have already made, and ſhall 
make a further diſtinction on that head. It is the 


tion which I mean to urge in its favour. When 
theſe ſhall ceaſe, or when this noble inſtitution 


it deſerves, and give place to ſomething better. 


fo univerſally admitted, that it may almoſt ſeem 
| needleſs to enlarge upon them. Vet ſurely there 


| ſuch good works, will ever be thoſe which arc 
moſt obvious: nor is it perhaps on this, or on 


minded of what we know: for ſurely what the 


(6) 


name of charity, has an equal demand upon us 
preſent propriety and good effects of this inſtitu- 


ſhall be perverted to mean purpoſes, or dege- 
nerate into dull 7ca777e, then let it ſhare the fate 


At preſent the good effects of it are ſo obvious, 


is a propriety, and, I hope, a uſe, in thus recall- 
ing your attention to the great obligations of do- 
ing good; and in ſetting before you the peculiar 
advantages attending this mode of doing it. 


Tur beſt and ſtrongeſt pleas in favour of all 


any other ſubject of duty, that we ſo much want 
to be taught what we know not, as to be re- 


Apoſtle ſays is true, that We are: * of 
God to love one another.“ 


bas from being Et of ourſelves to our 


own happineſs, we are connected with our fel- 
low- 


467 


low - creatures by many wants, intereſts, and af- 


fections, and more ſo ſtill by a kind of ſympathy, 
which is the reſult of our frame, and which it 
is our duty, as well as our higheſt gratification, 
to cultivate and indulge. We all, like members 
of the ſame body, ſtand in mutual need of each 
other, and on theſe our mutual wants and depen- 
dencies, ariſes the fabric of all our enjoyments. 


That any of God's creatures ſhould want thoſe 
innocent means of happineſs, which to others 


are indulged in ſuch abundance, is at firſt ſight 
apt to ſhock an equitable and generous mind: 
but when ſuch a perſon further reflects, that an 


univerſal equality is an impoſſible, as well as un- 


deſirable thing; and that the difference of con- 
ditions contributes to the well-being of the whole, 
by increaſing this mutual dependence of indivi- 
duals, and by preventing that rivalſhip and thoſe 
animoſities which would attend a ſtate of perfect 
equality; when he conſiders that each condition 
has its peculiar portion of happineſs; and that 
riches only paſs through the hands of ſome for 
the encouragement of induſtry in others; above 


all, when he conſiders that the accumulation of 


wealth in one part, allows it to be let out more 


eaſily on thoſe parts where poverty and diſtreſs 
call for it; or, in other words, when he ſees the 


poor 
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| (8) 
poot poſleſſed of a fund in the wealth of the rich, 
he will be led to allow even a degree of wiſdom 
and deſign in this irregularity: but then, he 
will be tempted thus to reaſon with himſelf : 
* By this unequal diſtribution of riches I am 
indecd a gainer, and that without any merit of 
my own; my being rich, neceſſarily implies that 
others ſhould be poor; if then from this conſti- 
tution of thing, by which I am a gainer, an un- 
avoidable degree of evil accrue to others, it be- 
comes my duty, as much as poſſible, to remedy 
this defect.“ The giver of all things, who 


allows 


n 4 a. th. Ss _ 
— 


lt ſeems to have been by the firſt generous impulſes of 
this kind that the converts at Jeruſalem were actuated, when 
(as we read in Acts ii. 44, 45,) they ſold their poſſeſ- 
ſions, that they might miniſter to the relief of their poor 
| brethren. This degree of benevolence and public ſpirit 
might be of ſervice, for the ſupport of a cauſe juſt then in 
its infancy, and might be allowed, 1ſt, As it proceeded 
from a good principle. 2dly, As it was impoſſible that it 
| ſhould ever become a general practice. But, after all, it 
appears, even there, to have been only allowed, and by 
| no means enjoined ; as we may gather from what St. Peter 
| ſays to Ananias, Acts v. 4.- If we even ſuppoſe 
| them injudicioully raſh in ſuch a ſtep, it is nevertheleſs no 
7 reflection on their religion. Man is ſo imperfect a crea- 


ture, that nothing great perhaps can be done, by any body 
of men, without the aſſiſtance of paſſion, or what is ſome- 
| - | | times 


(9) 
allows this degree of partial evil, allows it only 
becauſe he has left in my hand a remedy for it, 
and, in this light, I eſteem myſelf as entruſted 
with this ſuperfluity, that I may, as from a re- 
| ſervoir, water the thirſty places, and make the 
barren wilderneſs ſmile. Should I refuſe this, it 
muſt be by reſiſting the ſtrongeſt imp ulſe of 
my nature, the voice of God ſpeaking within 
my breaſt ; I ſhould, by fo doing, juſtly incur 
his diſpleaſure, who has ſtrongly inculcated this 


duty by every precept, natural as well as poſitive; 


and who, leſt man, infatuated by the ſelfiſh 


charms of pleaſure, ſhould forget this obligation, 


has in the revelation of his will, inſiſted more on 
it than on any other.” Thus will an ingenuous 


mind reaſon with itſelf on this occaſion, - nor can 


we poſſibly put this duty in a ſtronger light than 
by thus attending to the unbiaſſed reaſoning 
of our own minds. The author of the book of 
Job has not failed to take it in this fine point 
of view: If I rejoiced, ſays he, becauſe my 


wealth was great, and becauſe my hand had 


gotten much; if I withheld the poor from their 
deſire, or cauſed the eyes of the widow to fail; 


— — — 


— 


times called enthuſiaſm. So that this circumſtance, when 
ſeen in its proper light, is far from deſerving the ridicule 
thrown upon it, by Mr. Hume, in his eſſays. 


O if 


"4 pf 10) 
if I have eaten my morſel by myſelf alone, and 


the fatherleſs have not eaten thereof, what ſhall 
I do when God ariſeth, and when he viſiteth 


what ſhall I anſwer him? Did not he that made 


me in the womb, make him alſo; did not one 
faſhion us in the womb! 1 


| IT is not in the power of language to place the 

obligation to juſtice and benevolence in a ſtron- 
ger light than is done in a very few words in this 
elegant paſſage, Paſs we on then to conſider 
that mode of doing good, in wht ch we are 
now engaged. 


PRIVATE charity, tho perhaps the moſt me- 
ritorious of all our works, and what we wiſh not 
to diſcourage or ſupplant by multiplying public 
ſubſcriptions, is yet evidently unequal to many 
diſtreſſes of life; to none perhaps ſo much as to 
thoſe which require the help of ſcience and me- 
dicine. It is this circumſtance which adds fo 
much propriety to the attempt of uniting the ef- 
forts of the benevolent in public hoſpitals. The 
high civilized ſtate of this country, the general 
increaſe of knowledge, and of ſocial and com- 
mercial intercourſe, allow, and even lead, to the 
execution of theſe public plans; which, in a 

more 


( II ) 
more barbarous age, in a more unconnected 
ſtate of civil ſociety, it would be idle to attempt. 
And at the ſame time that this civilized ſtate of 
things is favourable to theſe public inſtitutions, 
theſe inſtitutions are in their turn favourable to 
ſcience and to civilization. 


Tux general experience of this is undoubtedly 
at the bottom of the many public charities 
which diſtinguiſh the preſent age. All of them, 
I hope, in their reſpective ways, increaſe the 
ſum total of good to ſociety, and help to palliate 


that mixture of evil which has unfortunately _ 


crept into the affairs of this world: but ſome 
there are amongſt theſe public inſtitutions whoſe 
utility is more apparent; ſome des are, which, 
if well adminiſtered, can never ceaſe to be uſe- 
ful: whilſt there are others, to which bounds ſeem 
to be ſet by the very nature of ſociety itſelf; 
and which, if multiplied or carried beyond 
ſuch a point, muſt, by certain ill effects, coun- 
terbalance all the good they were intended to 
promote. He who aſſiſts the poor in the com- 
mon wants of life, does a good and commenda- 
ble action; he who carries them thro' the pains 


and perils of child-birth ; he who takes upon 
C 2 him- 


(12) 


himſelf the care of their indigent or deſerted 


offspring : all theſe, and many more, are chari- 


ties praiſe-worthy in their ſeveral kinds. Yet 
even in theſe there is a poſſibility that charity 


may be carried to ſuch a pitch as even to 
defeat its own end; by encouraging floth, 
or by inducing idle perſons to depend too much 


on ſuch aſſiſtance. For it is not intended by 
God that mankind ſhould be delivered from the 


natural cares and duties of life. Parents ſhould 


not be wholiy detached from the care of their 
offspring, nor the huſband from attention to his 


wife, Children owe their parents a requital of 
the kindneſſes they have received; and were it 
even poſſible to deliver men from all trouble 


and anxiety of this kind, whatever good might 
in one ſenſe be done, would perhaps be overba- 


lanced by ill effects to ſociety in another. Be- 


ſides, to theſe domeſtic cares, however painful, 


there is a pleaſure annexed : God, by annexing 
this pleaſure to the duty, viſibly intends that we 
ſhould not be wholly exempted frgm it. The 


natural cares then, and labours of life, (if I may be 
allowed the diſtinction,) are uſeful both in a civil 
and in a moral ſenſe. In the former, by finding em- 
ployment for the paſſions and active faculties of | 


men, and by thus preventing their becoming miſ- 
| chievous 


: 


e 


chievous to each other. In a moral ſenſe they do good, 
by calling forth and improving the tender feel- 
ings and ſocial affections, without which life itſelf 
is not worth having: by ſhewing us that every man 
is by God appointed, in one ſenſe or other, © to go 
forth to his labour until the evening;” © that he is 
born to trouble and pain;” and, © that we are ſtran- 
gers and ſojourners here, all as our fathers 
were.” He who would wholly deliver any order 
of men from theſe cares and troubles, would do 
them no good either in a civil or in a religious 
ſenſe. Some kinds of charity then may have 
their bounds, may, more or leſs, partake of 
whim ; or, by eaſing men of the domeſtic and 
natural expences of ſociety, may enable them to 
indulge more in the vices of extravagance. 


How far theſe effects may be taking place in the 
metropolis of this kingdom; how far it is prudent 
to provide every temptation of convenience, in or- 
der to draw inhabitants to that over- grown place; 
how far it may tend to weaken the natural tie of 
relations dear, and all the charities of father, bro- 
ther, fon; and what may be the conſequence of ſub- 
ſtituting mechanical in the room of ſentimental 
charity, deſerves perhaps the confideration of think- 
ing men. Nor is the obſervation foreign to the bu- 

Oo ſineſs 
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ſineſs of this day. I ſhould not have made it, 
were it not beyond diſpute obvious, how free the 
public-ſpirited deſign in which we are here en- 
gaged, is from every imputation of this ſort. 
The intention of our infirmary is to relieve the 
extraordinary, the adventitious evils of life; not 
merely the natural wants of it. Theſe we 
would wiſh only in ſome caſes to alleviate; 
the former, it were well could we wholly cure 
and remove. For can there be too many broken 
limbs reſtored to health; can there be too many 
releaſed from the tortures of the ſtone, or from 
thoſe various hurts and maladies, which, under 
God, in this place admit of cure, at leaſt of 
great alleviation ? Our Saviour, i in the acts of mer- 
cy recorded of him, ſeems to juſtify this diſtinc- 
tion between the natural and adventitious evils 
of life. We do not find his power exerted 1n 
caſing men of the inconveniencies and cares to 
which they were naturally ſubject, or from the 

diſcharge of thoſe painful duties to which they 
were in their ſeveral ſtations called, though he 
was equally able to have done all this; but we 
may obſerve him continually employed in curing 
the lame, the deaf, and the blind ; © and in heal- 


ing 


. 
ing all manner of ſickneſs and diſeaſe among the 
people. 


AornER plea in favour of our infirmary is, 
that we have not in this place any multiplicity of 
public charities, which can in any way interfere 
with each other, and thereby diſſipate the effects 
of that benevolence which is implanted in man 


for the good of the whole; and which, when 
ſpread abroad into too many rills, is often extin- 


guiſhed and loſt. 


Our ſcheme is a grand and ſimple one ; that 
of taking the poor mechanic, the labourer, the 
peaſant from his cottage, where he lay ſmothered, 
perhaps, amidſt a numerous offspring, deſtitute of 


all medical aid, and deprived even of the common 
benefits of wholeſome air and diet. His labour 
was his only ſupport; what then muſt he do 
when that reſource fails? © Poverty cometh then 
as one that travelleth, and want as an armed 
man.” Every hour ſees him poorer and more 
diſtreſſed ; the ſmall reſources of former induſtry 
are ſoon exhauſted, or are perhaps already be- 
come a prey to ſome impudent pretender to me- 


dicine, who gleans a miſerable livelihood from 
the 


the credulity and fears of the ignorant. — This, 
believe me, is not the leaſt evil which theſe in- 
firmaries are calculated to remove. It is for the 


are united in this ſalutary ſcheme; and ſuch are the 
manners and circumſtances of the age in which 
we live, that the ſcheme 1s not only practicable, 
perfection. The pooreſt man may now, not only 
country affords, and that too at a very ſmall ex- 
pence to the public. In ſhort, as much as a well- 


forms the work of an hundred hands, exceeds 


this ſpecies of charity excel in its effects all pri- 
vate attempts of the kind. 


Infirmaries, a convenience which by no means 
ought to be overlooked. The regularity and 
there, are particularly favourable to thoſe religious 


force themſelves upon us in the hour of diſtreſs. 


(16) 
relief then of ſuch extraordinary diſtreſs that we 


but is already brought to a conſiderable degree of 
partake of every reaſonable convenience in his 
ſickneſs, but of the beſt aſſiſtance which his 
conſtructed machine, which at one ſtroke per- 


the labour of any ſingle perſon, ſo much docs 


THERE is another convenience attending theſe 


compoſure which reign, or which ought to reign 
ſentiments which providence viſibly intends ſhould 


When the mind is humbled by fickneſs, when 
the 


F n 


(17) 

the paſſions are calmed, and no temptations at 

hand, to counterbalance the weight of good ad- 
| vice; then is it in our power to make thoſe good 
l impreſſions which time perhaps may never efface: 
this ought not to be neglected; for thus may your 
charity be made to have a double good effect, 
not only by reſtoring a uſeful member to ſociety, 
but by reſtoring him a better man, more orderly, 
more induſtrious, more contented and reſigned - 


to his lot here, and better Pa for an 
after. i 


EE conclude without recurring once more 
to my firſt poſition, that the merit of all public 
inſtitutions muſt be eſtimated by their actual good 
effects: that with a change of manners and cir- 
cumſtances we muſt look tor an alteration in the 
effects of every inſtitation, and that therefore no 
mode of doing good can be preſcribed,, which 
ſhall at all times prove equally efficacious. Ex- 


ternal cauſes, or internal defects, may give a 
wrong direction to our 


belt endeavours, and may, 
in the end, make a pale charity a public in- 
cumbrance. No eſtabliſhment therefore can go 
well on if left wholly to itſelf: ruſt will clog 
the wheels, or accidents impair the powers of the 
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machine. It is your buſineſs then, Gentlemen, 
and belieye me, it is not the ſmalleſt part of your 
charity, to guard againſt theſe natural principles 
of decay, to which every thing human is expoſed ; 
and, from time to time, ſo to regulate and direct 

the powers of this ſubſcription, that under all 
changes, and in all circumſtances, it may beſt 
attain the great end propoſed, THE HEALTH AND 
| PRESERVATION OF THE INDUSTRIOUS PooR. 
Whilſt it thus continues to be the object of your 
care and attention, it cannot well be ſubject to thoſe 
abatements and drawbacks which - threaten ſo 
many other public charities; but may, we hope, 
ſubſiſt for ages, like the beneficial works of cre- 
ation itſelf, ſtable, and without decay : then may 
in in this prayer, EsTo PERPETUA. 
God will proſper, the work gf our hands, The 
> ord wall Re our handy work. 4 
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